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teed to all Swiss citizens by the state.” This is a proposed 
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amendment to the constitution which on a petition is now 
circulating in Switzerland under the provisions of the 
referendum. It will take 30,000 names to secure an appeal 
to the people when a majority vote will make it law. 
Switzerland is the only country in Europe where there are 
not periodic labor riots and intense poverty. This is due 
to the nationalistic turn given to the laws of this common- 
wealth. 


We heartily weleome Gen. James B. Weaver to New 
England. 


No End to the Industrial Struggle until Nationalism replaces 
Private Capitalism. 


Andrew Carnegie, in a published interview since his 
return to this country, makes the statement in reference to 
industrial troubles that in a conflict between employer and 
employed “no genuine victory is possible for either.” 

He is quite right. But he stated only half the case. Not 
only is genuine or lasting victory for either side impossible 
in a struggle between employer and employed, but no genuine 
or lasting peace or settlement between them is any more 
possible, ‘The reason for both propositions is that the whole 
relation of employer and employed, that is to say the entire 
system of private capitalism, is essentially wrong and false, 
morally and economically, and so Jong as it is tolerated the 
industrial controversy can find no end whether by conquest 
or by treaty. 

The relation of employer and employed under private 
capitalism is morally wrong because it places men in a re- 
lafion of irresponsible mastery to their fellows. This master- 
ship is comparatively mild and considerate so long as easy 
access to natural opportunities causes a scarcity of em- 
ployees, but becomes oppressive in proportion as population 
increases, and natural opportunities are monopolized. 
Finally, in countries where natural opportunities are taken 
up, where the majority of the people are necessarily wage- 
earners and a large class of unemployed permanently exists, 
the relation of employer to employed becomes a tyranny as 
bitter and as brutal as, the masses suffered under feudalism. 
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This is the stage which Europe long ago reached and America 
is now entering on. 

The relation of employer and employed based upon 
private capitalism is not only morally wrong and offensive 
to human dignity, but is also economically unsound and 
vicious for the reason that the workers under it fail to 
receive the entire product of their toil less the expenses 
of conducting business. The result of this is not only the 
individual loss and poverty of the workers, but a necessary 
limitation of the aggregate wealth production of the com- 
munity, for the reason that the purchasing and consuming 
power of thé masses being measured by the portion of their 
product which they receive, and this being much less than 
the total of that product, there is no provision by which the 
community can within itself exchange and thus consume 
its product. The consequence is, as we see in all modern 
nations, over-production on every hand, industry tending 
toward stagnation unless aided by foreign markets, and a 
vast army of willing hands for which there is not and can- 
nos be occupation under the present system. 

These are the reasons why there can be no settlement of 
the industrial problem which is not based upon the abso- 
lute overthrow of the relation of employer and employed 
and of the system of private capitalism upon which it rests. 

This overthrow can be brought about without damage to 
the acquisitions of civilization by one plan only, namely 
the public organization of capital and industry on a national 
co-operative basis, precisely as the public defense and other 
public services are already organized, for the equal benefit 
of all under a uniform law of contribution by all to which 
citizens respond according to their ability. 

Imagine a just taxation system and you have the germ 
and principle of nationalism. The principle of a just taxa- 
tion system is that all pay according to their ability, while 
on the other band, all share equally in the advantages of 
public expenditure whatever taxes they are able to pay or 
if unable-to pay any. Nationalism is merely the extension 
of this principle to the general industrial organization, and 
there is no other possible solution of the economic problem. 


A Billi to Fix the Price of Coal by Law. 


Those persons who cry out “paternalism,” whenever the 
people strike a blow in self-defence, are likely to feel badly 
over the McMahon bill for regulating the price of coal 
which has just passed to its third reading in the New York 
Senate. The bill is presented as the outcome of an investi- 
gation by a committee into the Reading deal and possible 
remedies. The committee finds that federal legislation 
alone can deal with the matter effectively, covering as it 
dces several states, but meanwhile it is thought New York 
can do something. 

The McMahon bill will require all persons engaged in the 
transportation of anthracite coal to be used in the state and 
all coal dealers in the state, to take ont state licenses, with- 
out which they are forbidden to do business. ‘he carrier’s 
license shall fix a maximum rate per mile to be charged for 
railroad transportation and the dealer’s license a maximum 
rate per ton to be charged for coal at retail, exclusive of 
charge for delivery, ‘he board of railroad commissioners, 
which is to issue the licenses, will fix the maximum rates 
and revise them,every three months. Not over $4.50 per 


ton is under any circumstances to be charged in New York 
city or Brooklyn. Fines, with revocation of licenses, are 
provided fox breaches of the law. 

The coal people say that the bill is unconstitutional, aud 
we should not be surprised if it were so. The state consti- 
tutions are drawn so strongly in the interest of “vested 
interests,” that there is always a good likelihood that any 
measure for the relief of the people will be found unconsti- 
tutional. Considerable constitution tinkering of a radical 
sort is going to be necessary to prepare the way for nation- 
alism. 

Meanwhile the McMahon bill suggests certain reflections. 
Its drastic way of going-at the trouble as if it meant to help 
the people without much regard to who got hurt, is in cheer- 
ing contrasu with the average anti-trust law. At the same 
time the method is the wrong one. Instead of a system to 
check the extortions of private coal dealers while leaving 
them a monopoly of the business, municipal coal yards 
should be established to sell at cost, a necessary result of 
which would be that private coal dealers would go out of 
business. 

This distinction between attempted public regulation of 
businesses left in private hands and the direct public as- 
sumption of such businesses, represents precisely the differ- 
ence between the empirical and symptomatic remedies of 
the superficial reformer and the scientific radicalism of the 
nationalistic method which deals with the diseases of the 
body politic by a constitutional treatment going to the root 
of the evil. 

The root of the evil in this matter of the coal supply ex- 
tortion is private greed. The McMahon bill proposes a sys- 
tem of checks and balance to hinder and modify this evil 
principle while leaving it in force; the nationalist plan of 
municipal coal yards, supplemented as soon as possible 
by national management of coal mining, proposes to elimi- 
nate altogether the motive of greed by mahing the business 
a public one. 


Capitalistic Greed Responsible for the Tyranny of Fashion. 


The general panic, now shared by the entire civilized 
wor’d, over the threatened return of the hoop skirt as 
an element in feminine attire, is serious enough, despite its 
laughable side. But while nationalists must suffer with 
the rest of the community in the coming calamity, they 
ought to be able to get some satisfaction out of the remark- 
ably effective argument which the situation furnishes 
against the present system of private capitalism as the 
basis of business and in favor of the national co-operative 
plan. 

It has been a favorite argument of the champions of the 
present system as against the co-operative centralized con- 
duct of business under nationalism, that the present sys- 
tem is favorable to private initiative and allows free scope 
to individuality, that, in a word, while it may be open to 
various criticisms economic and moral, it preserves and 
favors freedom and variety. On the other hand these 
logicians have painted nationalism as a system under 
which everything would be modelled after one rule by 
arbitrary edict and individual initiative brutally stifled. 
Well, the private capitalistic system is at present in 
full blast, and what do we see going on under it? Truly an 
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ainazing performance. A costume which the entire sense 
of the feminine world, supported by the world of men, has 
always coudemned and condemns as superlatively hideous, 
inconvenient, unhealthfal and immodest, as well as need- 
lessly and extravagantly costly, is being forced into general 
adeption by the fiat of an absolute and irresponsible au- 
thority that does not even deign to give explanations, much 
less to notice objections. A great volnme of protest is 
going up from the press of all Christendom against the 
new law, and indignant hosts of women are binding them- 
selves by oaths to resist it, but everybody knows that 
resistance will be vain and that a few months will find the 
new edict fully enforced and conformed to by those who 
have been loudest in their protests against it. 

There is, in fact, nothing novel in the present situation. 
The hoop skirt edict is simply the latest in an indefinite 
serjes of equally arbitrary decrees by which in modern 
times the costumes of both men and women have been 
revolutionized at brief intervals to the enormous incon- 
venience and pecuniary sacrifice of those affected. Many 
of the costumes decreed in the past have been as inartistic, 
as immodest, as shocking to general feeling as the one now 
dictated, and have called forth similar storms of protest; 
but such protests have invariably failed to produce the 
slightest effect, and been followed by the abject submission 
of those who voiced them. 

Will somebody with an unusually robust imagination try 
to fancy a system under which, in the important interest 
of costume, all personal freedom and individual initiative 
would be more effectually and remorselessly suppressed 
than they are under the system of private capitalism ? 

“ But,” perhaps some one may protest, ‘it is not private 
capitalism but that mysterions power called the Goddess 
of Fashion which is responsible for this tyranny, and there 
is nothing in nationalism to prevent her continued reign.” 

In these agnostic days when reverence for things out of 
right is so scarce, we do not like to assail the faith of any 
one who believes that fashions in dress are regulated from 
a mystical source, but if there be a Goddess of Fashion, it 
is safe to say that the cabinet which settles her varying 
policy is composed of the leading manufacturers and 
dealers in dress goods, and that the policy is determined 
by their commercial interests far more absolutely than 
that of Wall street is by the money kings. 

These authorities have one motive, which is to obtain the 
largest possible sale for their products, and the policy 
which will procure this result, as any fool can see, is that 
of the most frequent changes possible in the forms and 
fabrics of dress, and the more complete the changes the 
better. The designers and makers of garments have ob- 
viously the same interest and can be trusted to second all 
suggestions of change without any express understanding. 
The newspapers and fasbion journals which depend on the 
advertising patronage of the clothing and dry-goods dealers 
and prosper as their business is brisk, do their best to keep 
the ball rolling. The country retailer and smaller city 
dealer who are likely to be left with out-of-style goods on 
their shelves, would sometimes like to have the game go 
a little slower, but if tne devil did not get the hindmost 
the game would not be competition. 

Such simply is the origin of the changes of fashion in 
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dress and the machinery by which they enforce themselves 
to the point of commanding a vogue, after which it takes 
hero-stuff to resist them, and the struggle is really too 
contemptible to be worth its spending. 

Is it true that the same influences will continue under 
nationalism ? Obviously not, because the same motives 
will not continue. Under that system those engaged in 
any particular business will not depend on the demand for 
its particular product for their livelihood, but upon their 
equal citiizen’s share in the general product, and therefore 
those concerned in special branches of business will have 
no interests distinguished from those of the community at 
large. Under the present system the interest of each 
kind of workers is to promote the utmost use and waste 
of their product so that their business may be brisker. 
Under the nationalistic system of co-ordinated industries, 


| the less needlessly consumed by any the more for all. 


But might there not be a governmentally regulated cos- 
tume? If there were it would certainly stand a chance of 
being a great improvement on the hoop skirt and bustle, 
which no despot would ever have dared inflict on the most 
patient subjects; but why imagine any regulation of cos- 
tume at all? The government would be absolutely demo- 
cratic and certainly the majority of a nation cguld never be 
brought voluntarily, for no possible profit, to enforce a regu- 
lation costume on themselves any more than to vote that 
everybody should eat beefsteak. Such enormities are the 
outcome of societies based on caste and tradition. 

It seems safe to predist that under nationalism the 
natural effect of the situation will be to relegate the matter 
of costume more entirely to individual initiative than it 
ever has been before. Beauty will be the only fashion and 
art alone give vogue. 


Greater Boston. 


The report of the Metropolitan park commission 1s 4 
very interesting document. ‘The commission, headed by 
Charles Francis Adams, recommends the establishment of 
a metropolitan park district covering Boston and about 20 
towns and cities compiising 40 per cent of the population 
of the state. The district is modeled after the metropolitan 
sewerage district, which is conducted by a board of com- 
missioners appointed by the governor. The commission 
developes a scheme of public improvement and uses the 
credit of the state to carry the plans out; the expense is 
levied upon the towns of the district pro rata. The ar- 
gument of the secretary of the park commission, Sylvester 
Baxter, author of “Greater Boston,” is in line with his 
plan for a metropolitan district covering substantially the 
same area, to which is to be given the function of develop- 
ing not only the parks of this section, but also the street 
railways, the telephone, express business and other ser- 
vices at or near cost for the benefit ot all the people. The 
secretary extends his investigations to the low tenemerit 
problem, and prints a diagram of the block of buildi: .s 


erected by Liverpool and rented to the poorer classes. ‘J’ e 
property was condemned and sold under the right of 
eminent domain, the old rookeries pulled down and a 
block was built by the city, leaving an open court for 


recreation in the center. ‘The Boston commission does 10 
definitely commit itself to this scheme, but with the aid of 
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its secretary, has elaborated a plan which may eventually 
settle the vexed question of congested population. Boston 
should lead in this great reform, the essence of which is 
to recover from private ownership those monopolies that 
belong to the people. 


A Case Typical of the Ethics of “ Combination.” 


The obvious advantages in efficiency and economy which 
properly result from the combination and consolidation of 
branches of business under a central control are so great 
that if the plutocrats who are syndicating the commerce and 
industries of the country, were to give the people a fair pro- 
vortion of the gains in the form of lowered charges, they 
might perhaps have even made plutocracy popular. Cer- 


tainly they would have avoided much of the odium which, 


they now have to contend with. 

But in the nature of the case this was morally impossible. 
It is the fatality of the commercial of business spirit that it 
recognizes but one motive, one object of action, and that is 
selfish gain. Even when it would in the end be more gain- 
ful to be less grasping, the shortsightedness which is the 
peculiar quality of greed, for the most part presents its 
victims from realizing and acting on the lines of the larger 
policy. 

The result has been that the innumerable syndicates, 
trusts and combinations of the last few years have been in- 
variably conducted on the plan not only of appropriating to 
the managers and stockholders all the economies effected, 
but of going still further and using the monopolistic power 
gained by combination to increase charges and prices against 
the public. 

One of the latest cases in point is offered by the terms of 
the lease by which the Boston & Maine system has absorbed 
the Connecticut River road. Under this arrangement the 
Boston & Maine is to guarantee 10 per cent dividends on 
the Connecticut River stock and also issue and further to 
give the stockholders a bonus of $50 a share in 4 per cent 
10 years certificates, of which the issue will aggregate 
$1,290,000. Four per cent on this equals about 2 per cent 
on the entire stock of the road, so that in effect the Boston 
& Maine guarantee the Connecticut River stockholders 12 
per cent dividends. The dividends heretofore paid by the 
Connecticut road have been 8 per cent. In order to pay 12 
per cent, the charges must be increased 50 per cent over the 
preseuat figures, which are already notoriously high, or the 
difference must be saved by neglecting repairs and cutting 
down operating and maintenance expenses hitherto deemed 
needful. For this doubling of the tax on the public no 
equivalent or return whatever is given. 

The Connecticut River road is but a small mouthful, com- 
pared with other contemporary syndicate grabs, and we 
dwell on it only as a typical instance of the cynical de- 
pravity of the men who engineer these enterprises. 

These men are public robbers, compared with whom the 
bank burglar and the foot-pad are comparatively innocuous 
persons. 

When the American people fully wake up to a realization 
of this, the offenders way be expect to be treated with no 
more ceremony than is used to members of their profession 
in humbler walks of life. 


GEN. WEAVER IN THE EASTERN STATES. 


Gen. James B. Weaver, the populist leader, addressed a 
large audience at Cooper Union, New York, on the 6th. In 
his review of the political situation the speaker said: “ We 
are today in the midst of a revolution that 1s wider than the 
continent. It is a revolution that will not down. Like the 
French revolution, it is opposed by a noblesse, represented 
by the corporations, and out of it has arisen a third estate, 
the commons, the people, but it is a peaceful revolution.” 
The distinguished speaker was given a hearty welcome and 
his points made against the present industrial and currency 
conditions were cheered to the echo. Resolutions were 
passed demanding the ownership and control by the people 
of all means of communication and transportation, and the 
absolute control by the people of the volume of money. 
The following resolution was also unanimously passed : 
“ And as citizens of this great city of New York, we do 
hereby further demand the construction and operation by 
the city and county of New York of whatever improved 
means of rapid transit may be finally agreed upon, and ulti- 
mately the acqusition thereby of all our civic lines of trans- 
portation, and we hereby call upon the Legislature now in 
session to at once provide by appropriate legislation for the 
submission to the direct vote of the people of this city of 
the question whether the city or private corporations shall 
build the proposed roads. And all these demands, munic- 
ipal and national, we make in order that the poor as well as 
the rich may hereafter share in the increased wealth of our 
country, and that murderous monopolies may no longer 
under the guise of philanthropy, be allowed to plunder the 
people.” 

Gen. Weaver will remain on the Atlantic coast several 
weeks. He speaks in the theater at Lynn in this state on 
the 14th. Tickets were offered for sale for that occasion 
for 50 cents. We understand that there is already a pre- 
mium on them. Further information concerning tickets 
may be obtained by addressing John T. Broderick, 33 Elm 
street, Lynn. Delegations from surrounding towns will 
attend the Lynn meeting and we urge friends to aid in giv- 
ing the only third party candidate that has entered the elec- 
toral college since the war a rousing reception. Gen. 
Weaver is one of the best all-round debaters on reform 
issues we have. The general speaks at Portsmouth, N.H. 
on the 15th and at Marlboro, Mass. on the 17th. 


A BROKEN SPIRIT. 

There is something pathetic in the remarks of Ferdinand 
Ward to the Wall street stock exchanges upon his return 
from Sing Sing: “ While in Sing Sing I thought the con- 
ditions very hard. My wife died. But in all my troubles 
every hour of the day at Sing Sing I comforted myself with 
the saying, ‘ This, too, shall pass away.’ I have lived tosee 
my experience there pass away. I will live to see all un- 
kind thoughts of me pass away. I am in business now try- 
ing to earn an honest living. Whether I meet with success 
or failure, the result in either event will pass away.” Here 
was a man who was caught in the toils of dishonest specu- 
lations, and he comes out of prison with the philosophy that 
the results of a man’s career disappear like the snows in 
spring. It would be difficult to brew a noble race of men 
on that basis, and yet nine business men out of ten are in 
danger under competitive conditions of entertaining the 
same philosophy, 
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WOMAN’S PLACH IN THE NEW NATION. 


Upward, upward press the people to that pure, exalted plane, 
Where no throne shall cast a shadow and no slave shall wear a 
chain. 


They have trampled on the faggots, broken crucifix and wheel, 
Banished rack, and thongs, aud hemlock, and the headsman’s bloody 
steel. 


Forced the churches to surrender stake, and scourge, and bolt and 
bar — 


Torn the keys from off their girdles, thrown the gates of truth ajar. 


They are lighting lamps of freedom on a million altar-stones, 
With the torches they have kindled at the blaze of burning 
thrones. 


As we higher march, and higher, on into this light serene — 
Every man will be a kaiser, every woman be a queen — 


Aye, queen regnant, then, and ransomed from the thralls she wears 
today, 


While her lover, son and brother walk unfettered on their way. 


She hath wept and prayed in passion—bitterly hath made her 
moan — 

All the terrors and the tortures of the tyrant she hath known, 

Still the blood that flows for freedom, flows for man and man 
alone. 


Nay, behold! the light is burning with a strong and stronger 
flame, 
And the foremost in the phalanx see the stark and stinging shame, 


See the biting, blasting, burning shame of sex oppression now, 
And with hands and hearts uplifted, swear a great and righteous 
vow, 


That, despite the fangs of custom, and despite the church’s frown, 
Womanhood shall wield its sceptre, womanhood shall wear its 
crown. 


She hath borne with man his crosses, she hath borne with man his 
chains, 

She hath suffered all his losses, she hath suffered all his pains, 

She shall stand with him, co-equal, on the pure, exalted planes! 


WiLut H. KERNAN. 


WEALTH AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


[Joseph Wood in Seedtime, London. ] 


In the propaganda of socialism nothing seems to me 
more important than to get people to see and acknowledge 
the indebtedness of the individual to the community ; that 
there would be no wealth but for the commonwealth; that 
the main element in property is not personal but social. 
It is only in fellowship and combination that property is 
acquired. The social life is the only answer, in fact, which 
meets the idividual’s desire to live. It may seem for a mo- 
ment that the world of labor is just a world of toiling units, 
each bearing the burden of its own life. But his is only a 
fragment of the truth. Never in any past which history 
brings within view has the individual ever labored to sup- 
port his own life by himself alone. As soon as industrial 
and economic life begin to have any history at all, we are 
following forms of combination between man and man 
which daily become more intricate aud complex. No pro- 
gress, no wealth, no accumulated stoves, no life, in fact, is 
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possible except in fellowship. ‘The duty to live is the duty 
to labor, and this becomes the duty to live in mutual help- 
fulness with others. In the light of this idea, what be- 
comes of private property? How much of that which a 
man calls his own is really his own, and how much is the 
creation of purely social forces ? 

Certain it is that if we have any private property at all 
it is in our bodies — and yet we are told “we are not our 
own.” For we are not our own makers. We are what we 
are because we are filled by the ministry of past ages with 
all the fulness of humanity. ‘To-day we are fed in body, 
soul and spirit by the millions of human beings all over 
the wide world. Into the composition of our souls, into our 
aifections, purposes and will, into our very mind and 
thought, the affections and wills and minds of millions of 
mankind have entered, and we, so made and fed and living 
in all this world wide life, fulfil our destiny in becoming in 
turn instruments to meet the needs and lives of others. 

Think how much is done for us; what we receive and 
absorb. Let our imagination travel for a moment over the 
scenes where toil is now going on for us, to the far countries 
whence come our food supplies —all the world laid under 
tribute; think of our sailors in their hard and dangerous 
work; visit in fancy our miners, our factory-workers, our 
laborers in the East and the West, in the rice fields of India 
or in the wheat fields of California; think cf all the myraid- 
headed service of this great city. It passes all imagination. 
Others are always working for us. We are always being 
ministered unto. Day by day, hour by hour our indebted- 
ness to the community increases. ‘'o the community we 
owe everything. Or go back again over your own life. 
How many have toiled that you might become what you are 
— educated, refined, the scholar, the gentleman. Think 
what has been the labor of creating the civilization we un- 
consciously inherit. Which of us can repay to the existing 
generation, still less to the world, the vast debt we owe ? 
We talk about our right to our own! What is our own? 
We are bankrupts every one except by the grace of the com- 
munity, and our one right is the right to serve. Each for 
all can be our only motto, and private property becomes a 
mere convention, more or less convenient, but a convention 
only, which society allows and which society can abolish 
without wronging any man. 

Although it is a simple and obvious fact that the social 
element in production is a hundred to one compared with 
the individual element, it is necessary to illustrate its 
working. For this purpose no better example can be found 
than our old friend Plugson, the typical cotton-iord, whose 
portrait has been painted for us by Carlyle. Consider a 
day in the life of a man like Piugson. He comes down in 
the morning and finds on his breakfast table a newspaper, 


‘which gives him tidings from all over the world and which 


he eagerly consults, that he may know how the money 
market stands. Look at that printed page — price one 
penny. Remember that there was « time when there were 
no books, no news-sheets, no papers, no writing, no alpha- 
bet. 
penny newspaper; without it he would be a poor man, 
But he did not invent the alphabet; he did not invent the 
printing machine ; he did not elaborate all the arts by which 
It is fair to say that 


Plugson’s power to make money lies largely in that 


the penny newspaper is possible, 
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without that morning sheet on his breakfast table Plugson 
would be worth less by £50,000 than he is. He has re- 
ceived a magnificent gift from the past; 10,000 experiments 
have been made during the last thousand years before he 
could have his morning newspaper. ‘To whom do the result 
of these experiments belong? ‘To society as a whole; to 
civilization ; to the muititudinous community. 

Having finished his breakfast Plugson hurries off to catch 
the train for business, and looking at the church clock sees 
by it he is a minute late. Plugson believes in punctuality, 
and quickens his stride. Minutes are money! But how 
comes it that Plugson is able so accurately to mark the 
minutes? Did he invent watches and clocks? That 
church clock sums up in itself a long series of efforts and 
failures, and centuries of thought and labor, from the time 
when men took to marking the time by sun dials, on to the 
time when Galileo saw the censer swinging in Pisa cathedral 
and conceived the idea of the pendulum, on again, through 
a score of inventors, of workers, to sur Dollands and Ben- 
sons. At what cost has this triumph of skill been won ? 
Whose cost ? Not Plugson’s. And yet how much of his 
wealth he owes to the convenience of clocks and watches; 
that is, to the accurate registration of time. 

Plugson just catches his train, and in 30 minutes is landed 
in the city, having traveled 12 miles in that short space of 
time. Is it any merit of Plugson’s that he can fly over the 
ground at this speed? What does that steam engine re- 
present, which economizes his time and adds so much to his 
wealth ? It represents an amount of thought, patience, ex- 
periment after experiment, stretching back for hundreds of 
years, almost inconceivable in variety and extent. No one 
man invented the steam-engine. Before the steam-engine 
was invented some one had to invent screws, nuts, bolts, the 
smelting of iron, the manufacture of steel; the laws of com- 
pression and expansion had to be discovered; many lives 
and countless treasure were expended in building up this 
wonderful fiery steed. What a mighty movement along the 
ages is represented by the steam-engine! ‘Ilo whom does 
the steam-engine belong, with its thousand inventions ? Not 
to Plugson, not to this generation: to society as a whole. 
And the wealth we acquire through the steam-engine is 
society’s gift to us; we did not make it all. 

Leaving the station Plugson steps out into the smoothly 
paved, well-lit, carefully swept and watered street. That 
street was once simply a mud lane between rows of tumble- 
down ccttages. What a convenience it is to Plugson that 
he can walk in ease and safety along the smooth pavement 
and well-kept road. Who made that road? Whose efforts 
laid down that cunning macadam ? Who first thought o° 
slightly arching the road that it should be kept well 
drained? The very streets of our town we did not pay for; 
previous generations have built them and left them to us 
for a legacy. Yet without such well-kept roads how would 
Plugson do his business, run with ease from his office to the 
Exchange, send his wagons swiftly and safely on their 
errands ? 

So we might go through all the day in Plugson’s sompany, 
might see him writing out checks, using the telegraph, 
eagerly opening the letters which have come by post, 
answering them by the aid of a typewriter, recovering a 
debt in the county court, giving orders through the tele- 
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phone and securing to himself his gains and fortune, not 
one tenth so much by his own brains, skill, knowledge, in- 
vention, muscles, nerves, activities, as by the forces and 
couquests of civilization which he has received from the 
past, and which he is just clever enough to turn to his own 
account. And now tell me how much of his £100,000 he 
made himself ? How much of it does he owe to society ? 

Nine tenths of any man’s wealth is not of his own mak- 
ing at all, it is a social product, and it is for the community 
to say how its private possession shall be regulated and on 
what terms. 

This again is true of nine tenths of capital, that it is a 
social and not an individual creation. Where does capital 
come from? Who created it? The usual answer is capi- 
tal is labor saved. It is nothing of the sort, except to a 
very small degree. Nineteen twentieths of capital is labor 
taxed. In asserting that capital is the result of savings, 
wo insinuate that capitalists are a highly deserving class of 
people indeed, since it is due to their self-denying, wonder- 
ful “abstinence ” that we have any capital at all. This is 
perhaps the greatest of all the fallacies of the old political 
economy. 

Here is a man who begins life with the typical half- 
crown and at 50 years of age retires with a fortune of 
£50,000. This now is so much capital which he invests ! 
But how did he get it? At 20 years of age he found him- 
self working shoemaker, earning £2 a week. He lived 
on £1 and saved £1, and at the end of five years found 
himself with a capital of £250. This he has saved and 
he deserves much credit for his abstinence. But mark you, 
this is all he ever does save, for now he changes his method 
and instead of saving from his own earnings begins to tax 
the earnings of others. He takes five people into his 
employ — two girls, two boys and a man. He gives the 
boys and girls each 5s. a week, and the man 25s. a week, 
a total of £2 5s. But the profit of the work done by the 
five people amounts to £5. He need do no work himself 
except that of superintendence, and he will receive more 
for his own portion than he did when he toiled all the 
week to earn £2. Now he receives £2 15s. But he is 
better off not because he saves labor, but because he taxes 
labor. He need notsave another penny. Indeed he begins 
to spend. He lives in a larger house, keeps servants, in 
time sets up a carriage, and by this method of taxing 
labor, every year extended, gradually accumulates £50,000. 

Given the possession of £50,000 gained in the way I 
have described, what does its owner do? He retires from 
business and lives upou what he pleasantly and euphemis- 
tically calls “his savings.” Well and good. But does he ? 
Nothing of the sort. He proposes to eat his cake and 
have it too. He lives on interest. At five per cent he 
receives £2,500 a year and at the end of 20 years has 
received his £50,000 in 20 annual payments. His capital 
is gone? Notso. It is there just the same, and he pro. 
poses to tie it up and leave it to his family in such a way 
that they shall become a perpetual rent-charge of £2,500 
on the community. Because he was clever enough to 
amass 50,0001 he purposes to fasten his family upon the 
country for the next 200 years, or perhaps longer, as 
members of an idle class who draw their living from the 
community. Now why, in justice, should 50 families have 
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to work harder than otherwise would be necessary in order | but E seldom fail to convince them that nationalism is at 


to keep this one family in idleness and luxury for ever and 
ever? For where does the interest on capital come from ? 
Again it comes from the taxation of labor. Labor pays it ; 
every farthing of it! 

Let us press home the indebtedness of the individual to 
the community. Our wealth, our ordered world, our civili- 
zation, our freedom, our knowledge, have been bought with 
a great price. We are the result of that age-long conflict, 
the tears, the labors, the spiritual upheavals, the tremen- 
dous strain which make up the long roll of history. There 
is no province of human life in which we are not reaping 
golden harvests which were sown for us by men of other 
generations. Our inventions, our just laws, our system of 
jurisprudence, our agricultural methods, all the things that 
contribute to the ease and safety of human life have been 
won for us by the desperate struggle, “the agony and 
bloody sweat ” of a vast succession of obscure as well as 
illustrious ancestors. For our virtue as well as our wealth, 
for our moral ideas as well as our material possessions, we 
are under infinite obligations to the past. We owe all 
that we value to the community in whose life we live and 
move and have our being. What then? Well, this, at 
least, that the simple-minded disciples of olden time, of 
whom it is written, “Neither said any of them that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own,” had more 
insight into economic truth than half the professors of that 
much misunderstood science. 


THINGS SAID ABOUT THE CAUSE AND US. 


G. W. C. of Spokane, Wash.: — The nationalistic idea is 
fast taking root in Washington soil, and in 1896 a political 
platform that does not “bristle” with nationalism will not 
be supported. 


W. H. of Farmersville, N. Y.:— I have been so delighted 
with Agnes C. Watson’s article in the last number that I 
want she should know that one reader at least approves of 
every word she has said and every word she has quoted 
from Browning, from “ Looking Backward” and especially 
from “Middlemarch.” I think the article so clear and 
truthful in expression and so beautiful in spirit that it will 
be well for you to refer your readers to it and insure a 
second reading from those who may have hastily read it, 
and a reading by some who may have overlooked it. 


R. P. P. of Sherman, Tex.:—The New Nation is doing a 
great work down here, wherever it circulates. I distribute 
every copy of mine among friends, who all say it is the 
brightest, clearest and most satisfactory reform journal 
published. In the meantime I talk nationalism. I ama 
traveling man, so have a good many opportunities every 
day on the road. Sometimes I break loose on a whole 
crowd in the waiting-room of some country hotel or rail- 
way depot, and it sets them all to thinking. My idea is, 
that no good man shoulda miss an opportunity for spread- 
ing the new gospel by every means in his power. Such 
effort i bound to tell. I talk people’s party business and 
nationalism together, — telling everyone the exact relation- 
ship between the two, —as I understand it. A good many, 
of course, have never connected the two movements at all, 


the bottom of the whole thing. Some have read “ Looking 
Backward,” but many have not; I seldom leave a man, 
however, without getting him in the notion of reading it, — 
even if he has already done so. 


E. V. of Grafton, Cal. : — To me, the number of practical 
but not professing nationalists and populists in our state is 
amazing. It needs only the slightest arousing to place 
them by mouth where they are in heart. The New Nation 
and its editor are doing more to reach this class than any 
other agency of which I know. 


EK. 8. of Redmond, Wash. : — Nationalism is being con- 
sidered here among the people’s party men, and we are 
having your points discussed in the alliance. I, myself, 
being of Swiss birth, take to nationalism readily, it being 
there to some extent in operation. 


J. A. W. of Pueblo, Col.:— Your paper is exercising a 
greater influence than any paper in the United States. It 
is molding public opinion. If I could put it in every one’s 
hands, there would be‘no use of any other effort to bring a 
co-operative commonwealth. 


A DANGEROUS CORPORATION. 


The West End railway people of Bsston have returned 
to their demand for the use of the Boston Common for 
transit purposes. We have it from good authority that 
the possibility of eventually selling power from the com- 
pany’s wires has been discussed by the officials of the road, 
and we again warn the public of the danger of putting so 
many privileges in the hands of a private corporation. It 
certalnly has not escaped the notice of the reading public 
that in the Merrimac valley at Worcester, Providence, 
R. I. and other centers, rings of speculators are tumbling 
over each other in the race for local transit franchises, and 
we wish to repeat that the transit part is the most insig- 
ificant part of the business, broadly looked at- Electricity 
is the power that is destined to run the mills —and the 
Legislatures, too, for that matter. A plant like that 
owned by the West End could be utilized to furnish 
Let 
They are now harnessing a 


power to manufacturers along the street car route. 
the people have a care. 
mighty steed and putting the reins into the hands of 
money-makers. If the people of Boston were to turn 
about and, taking over the whole transit business, it would 
be possible to let out power in Bostoa at rates that would 
make this city the best place in America to conduct a 
manufacturing business. A small motor does not cost the 
user over $125, «nd by connecting it with an electric 
power wire the machinery is ready to start. If this wire 
is furnished by the West End, the complications which we 
If, 


however, the city runs the business, it will be conducted 


are all familiar with in gas matters will surely follow. 


for the benefit of all the people and of the city as well, 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


LABOR IN DISTRESS THE WORLD OVER. 


The Anti-Option Bill and Gambling. Defects of the System. 


Politics. Note and Comment. 


The danger point in any system of swindling the public 
will be reached when by a conspiracy of silence the 
tributes of capitalists are promptly paid. It does not take 
long for poor human rature to get on good terms with 
misery. The habit of submission is not difficult to acquire 
if set about in dead earnest. Witness the decline of 
popular demonstrations of the unemployed in London. 
Harold Frederick telegraphs the following from London to 
the New York Times: 


“The papers report more coroners’ inquests on deaths by 
starvation than London has known before for years. ‘There 
were four on one day this week, but all apprehensions of 
disorder among the unemployed so freely induiged in at 
the beginning of winter are falsified. The East End is 
quieter than usual, and the street agitators accustomed to 
hold meetings at Tower hill have been unable for the first 
time to secure listeners in any numbers. Missionaries and 
agents of charity working down there tell the most heart- 
rending stories of widespread suffering, intensified as it has 
been by the unusual severity of the weather, but its effect 
seems to benumb rather than to stir to revolt or public 
protest. Of all the projected mass meetings in Trafalgar 
square of which we have heard so much a couple of months 
back nothing whatever is said now. The submerged tenth 
are wrestling with starvation in silence.” 


The English people are like the other nations of Christen- 
dom. If the submerged tenth can in Great Britain wrestle 
with starvation in silence, the submerged tenth can do it in 


America. It is high time for us to think of these things. 


The strike of the millionaires against the workers of 
Homestead led to a revolt all over the country against the 
employment of Pinkertons in labor disputes. Judge 
Stowe during the trial of a Homestead case at Pittsburg 
last week, stopped the attorney of a striker who was cross- 
examining Capt. Cooper of the Pinkerton service. “I 
won’t allow such questions,” said the judge. “These men 
(Pinkertons) were going to Homestead on a lawful errand, 
and had a right to go. 
.there. Even if the Pinkertons had been going there to 
take that mill by force, they were justified in doing so, and 
no one has a right to dispute it in this court, and you may 
as well understand that now. 


These rioters had no business 


Such ideas as you attempt 
to advance never have been the law, are not the law, and, 
I hope, never will be the law. It is anarchistic to advance 
such sentiments, and I will allow no one to advance such 


ideas here.” 


It would seem by this that scores of Legislatures which 


have passed or propose to pass anti-Pinkerton laws are 
headed toward anarchy. So are the hundreds of news- 
papers that are demanding fair play for the laborer. 


The conspiracies of capital against isolated dealers brings 
up’ a principle that was involved at Homestead. ‘The 
Carnegie company maintains its right to hire whom it 
The Lockport (N. Y.) coal 
exchange claims the right to sell to whom it pleases. ‘This 
exchange refused to sell coal to a dealer not in the com- 


pleases and where it pleases. 


bination. An indictment for conspiracy was found against 
They 
appealed to the general term which confirmed the verdict. 
The case is now before the court of appeals. We do not 
see how these New York courts, which are decreeing that 
a combination cannot sell to whomever it pleases, could 


the exchange and the members were convicted. 


avoid declaring that public policy was against standing 
behind conspiracies of capitalists against laborers.  At- 
torneys in Rochester and New York are engaged in prose- 
cuting retail coal combinations. It is a curious fact that 
in New York another line of retailers —the grocers — are. 
about to prosecute manufacturers who are discriminating 
against them in the prices of their goods. These same 
retail grocers, to be sure, opposed the principle which they 
propose to use against the manufacturers’ combine when 


they discriminate against the poorer part of the consuming 


community. The latter have no weapon but the power of 


the state to defend them, and consequently the grocers 
feel free to turn the conspiracy laws against their oppress- 
ors. 


Emperor William of Germany gave a dinner recently to 
Herr Krupp, one of the largest employers in Germany. 
There were at the tabie many heads of great industries. 
The emperor urged them to adopt a better policy toward 
their workingmen. It was the opinion of the guests that 
the best way to meet the demands of strikers was “the 
absolute suppression of strikes and the severe punishment 
of strikers.” The emperor seemed to have some idea that 
these money-makers would turn philanthropists under his 
after-dinner smile; but not even royalty can change the 
methods of money-makers. Why does not Germany manu- 
facture its own cannon and Uncle Sam his own steel 
armor plate? There are no strikes in government work- 
shops. 


We doubt if the proposed anti-option law will stop gam- 
bling. Tt does not cut deep enough. It is, however, serv- 
ing the purpose of a text. Champions of the right to 
gamble are springing up on all sides. ‘The Boston Herald 


states the case as follows: 


“The inherent right to trade in this way is as mucha 
part of American birthright as any other of the native 
prerogatives of our people. Too many of our business men 
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have been ready to part with it thoughtlessly with a view 
to securing for themselves supposed advantages. It is an 
occurrence like that of the passage of the anti-option bill 
which invites them to pause and contemplate whither 
they are tending. One interference on the part of govern- 
ment begets another. The principle established, and it is 
not easy to mark the limits of the use of power. It isa 
fatal power to the prosperity of business interests. One 
day it is felt in one direction, another day in another. 
Business men are most of all concerned that it be brought 
toanend. It threatens them first and most directly in its 
operation.” 


If the “prosperity of business interests,” that is, of 
capitalism, were the eriterion by which laws are judged, 
the above would all be right enough. A Wall street pool 
last week divided $1,400,000 in profits. The business 
done by this pool was all speculative. Miscellaneous 

“ speculators all over the country lost and a few won. The 
object of the anti-option bill is to stop this demoralizing 
practice. It is worse than the New Orleans lottery because 
a few big dealers who have “quiet tips,” bet against hun- 
dreds of uninformed speculators all over the country. 


The New York Tribune in a discussion of the economic 
conditions which permit the robbery of poor people in 
trade, says : 


“Flour, which they could get at about $5.50 a barrel, 
they buy in the form of baker’s bread at about $15 a 
barrel. So it is with all the other staples of life. The 
well-to-do are able to get everything at bottom prices, 
because they are so situated that they can purchase a 
large quantity at once. But the very poor, who can least 
afford it, pay two or three times as much for similar 
articles, which are often inferior in quality. Evidently 
something should be done to remedy this state of affairs; 
but it is not easy to say what. It is useless to appeal to 
the retail dealer, for he is simply doing what all business 
men do —yetting as much profit as he can out of his 
business.” 


We have followed this thread of conspiracies through 
the intricacies of business far enough to convince any one 
of the peril of ignoring the fact that the public is a silent 
partner in all business and that the principle of private 
competition has reached a point where genuine anarchy 
will come by national causes if the theories of trade now 


in practice are permitted to have full play. 


The Minnesota Senate has passed a resolution introduced 
by Ignatins Donnelly favoring the government ownership of 
the telegraph and telephone. The resolution is now before 
the House. It is very encouraging to find a commonwealth 
like Minnesota putting its shoulder to the wheel on this 
great issue. We trust that the Massachusetts Legislature 
will soon follow this example. 

In the meantime thore is every evidence that the popular 
petition to Congress is being readily signed, Persons 


wishing blank memorials can secure them by addressing 
the office of The New Nation. 


After a hard fight Judge W. V. Allen, populist, has been 
elected United States Senator from Nebraska. 


The Good Work Goes on. 


“T notice that a Western correspondent of yours,” writes 
a friend from New Bedford, Mass., “speaking of the tele- 
graph and telephone petitions, makes the statement that 
he has got 48 names on his petition without giving 10 
minutes exclusively to the work. I can tell him of an in- 
dividual who has got about 248 names on a petition who 
has not given 10 minutes exclusively to the work. I hope 
this will not discourage him, however, but stimulate him to 
greater effort in the good work.” 


Note and Comment. 


Judge Martin, who has just been elected to the United 
States Senate from Kansas by the populists and democrats, 
is called by the New York Sun a “hayseed socialist.” He 
certainly enters the Senate with a first class endorsement 
from the metropolis. 


The Reform Press association meets at Washington, 
D. C. on Washington’s birthday. The bi-metallists will be 
in session at that time. Nocices have been sent out also 
for meetings at the same time of the National Citizens’ 
alliance and the Industrial Legion. The executive com_ 
mittee of the people’s party will be at the capital; and all 
in all, it looks as though some populist politics was on 
foot. 


WHAT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IS DOING IN 
MAINE. 


Waterville, Me. was furnished electric lights by a private 
company up to two years ago. The citizens then decided 
the lights were costing too much, and a municipal plant 
was established. The result has amply justified their 
course. Are lights of 2000 candle power cost the city but 
$57.33 each per year, running all night, including $1600 
per year for cost of power besides the other expenses for 
care of lights, carbons, interest, depreciation of plant and 
extras, all, in short, that the managers of private companies 
demand shall be included as legitimate expenses. The true 
significance of these figures can only be appreciated by 
contrasting them with prices paid by other cities in Maine 
to private companies. Bath pays $150, Bar Harbor $150, 
Portland $125, Augusta $125, Biddeford and Saco $108. 
The lights in all except the two last named burn all night; 
the average price paid to the private companies in the four 
first named cities is $137.50. This shows quite an advan- 
tage in favor of municipal lighting. In commenting upon 
the above figures the Evening Telegram of Providence, 
R. \. says: ‘This story does not differ in general character 
from that of similar experiments elsewhere, but it is inter- 
esting because comparison is made only with the cost of 
lights in other cities of the same state and where conditions 


are similar,” 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Among the bills introduced in the Legislature is one 
providing for state life insurance. It was drafted by C. T. 
Simpson of Malden. 


New York. 


A bill has been introduced in the Assembly permitting 
municipalities to own and operate gas and electric light 
plants. 


The Central Laber Federation of New York city recently 
passed the following resolution: This Central Labor feder- 
ation of New York demands that the government should 
control all means of transportation, therefore it is self- 
evident that this body is opposed to any extension of the 
elevated system under the present ownership, but favors 
the placing of that and all other roads in the hands of the 
government. The Tin and Sheet Iron Workers’ union also 
passed resolutions in favor of municipal ownership of the 
proposed rapid transit system. 


The Manhattan Spirit company of New York city has 
bought up the Burcey Chemical company of Binghampton, 
and now controls all the refineries of wood alcohol in the 
state. Its capital is $5,000,000. 


Minnesota. 


A syndicate composed of Northwestern lumbermen has 
bought an immense tract of pine forest in the northern 
part of the state. Capital about $2,000,000. 


St. Cloud is supplied with water by a private company. 
The city has a contract with the company by which it can 
buy the plant next September. The Knights of Labor are 
already agitating the subject of municipal ownership and a 
strong effort will be made to bring it about. 


Maryland. 


A New York syndicate of insurance men has secured 
control of five Baltimore fire insurance companies. In 
some cases the entire stock has been bought, while in 
others 51 per cent has been secured. Most of the five 
companies have been for years accumulating funds with 
which to meet emergencies, which has resulted in their 
having a large surplus, and it will be in the power of the 
syndicate to divide up these funds and make large profits 
from extra dividends. 


Colorado. 


Colorado Farmer (Denver): There must be something 
wrong in the mechanism when a car to haul a carload of 
hay from Fort Collins to Denver cost $17, and the charge 
for the same identical car loaded with apples is $93. One 
man recently discovered the discrepancy when he had 
occasion to ship a car of hay and to load the same car with 
apples the following week. 


Washington. 


The Ledge (Tacoma): “Seattle owns her own water- 
works. They are of a profit of $6,000 per month to her. 
They are run economically. The rates are reasonable and 
complaints are unusual. It is a non-political machine in 
the fact that three fourths of the employees under the 


former administration are still at work, although the 
present administration has been in power over six months. 


Illinois. 


Chicago Daily Globe: The city of Chicago has long since 
solved the vexatious problem of municipal water supplies 
to’ the entire satisfaction of all parties concerned. The 
water rates in Chicago have always been much lower than 
in any city in the union where the supply has been fur- 
nished by private corporations, and yet the munificent sum 
of $8,380,411, which represents half the cost of the works, 
has been paid out of the income from the water rates. At 
the present time the bonded indebtedness of the water- 
works has been reduced to $4,938,900. If such a grand 
showing can be made in the matter of municipal water 
supply, there seems to be no reason why the city should 
not furnish light and heat to its residents on equally satis- 
factory terms. 

Florida. 


“ But I found something else in Indian river that will 
interest you.” writes a Boston nationalist traveling in 
Florida. “Having to telegraph at Rockledge, I was told 
the rate was 10 cents for 10 words, a cent a word, the 
European rate. ‘ How is that,’ I asked,’ and what do you 
suppose was the answer? ‘The government owns the 
line!’ Was it possible! But I got my explanation. It is 
a line built by Uncle Sam for the signal service, and the 
public are allowed to use it as a matter of accommodation. 
It runs, J think, from. Titusville to Biscayne Bay, but I am 
not sure of the exact termini. But this little piece of what 
we hope to find universal is soon to be doomed. George 
Gould’s company is building a line. parallel with it, and 
when their instruments begin to click, Uncle Sam’s will 
stop. When I return to Florida again my message will 
not cost 10 cents, but 25. ‘That is, unless your government 
telegraph petition does the work.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The Haverhill Bnlletin has a very candid article on the 
railroad problem, the whole drift of which is toward the 
ultimate placing of the transportation service in the hands 
of the government. 


A combination of house-heating boiler manufacturers has 
been formed in Chicago under the name of the American 
Boiler company, with a capital of $1,500,000. The com- 
pany has already bought the business of Pierce, Butser & 
Pierce of Syracuse, N. Y., the Richmond & Boynton com- 
pany of New York and Chicago and the National Heating 
company of Chicago. It is their int-ntion to add more 
companies to the trust. 


The manufacturers of governors for steam-boilers are 
trying to form a trust. 


The extension table manufacturers have perfected a com- 
bination, with a membership of 42 cf the ieading manu- 
facturers in the country. It is called the American Exten- 
sion Table Manufacturers’ association. One of its objects 
is to secure a reduction in the tariff on Canadian hardwood, 
which is largely used in their business. 


Foreign. 


William Small, secretary of the Lanarkshire miners, 
proposed at the recent Glasgow meeting of the National 
Trades nnion Congress a bill to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment erecting a state department whose function shall be 


-“to secure the recognition, restoration and administration 


of state property in the minerals and metals of the state.” 
In other words, Mr. Small proposes the nationalization of 
the mines. His motion was unanimously adopted. 


The trades council of Melbourne, Aust., has adopted 
resolutions in favor of state ownership of all coal lands. 
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THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE ONLY $15.00 


The only Simple, Practical, Durable, Port- 


able low-priced typewriter in the market. No 
instruction required. Darts interchangeable. 


Can be carried in your “grip”? and used on 


the cars. Lawyers, Clergymen, Business nen, 
Ladies and Children all like it. 


ever. 
Send for catalogue 


$15 and this ‘* ad.”’ 


The Typewriter Improvement Co,, 


274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 


ADVERTISE !! 


The Newspaper or Magazine 


SS Ry eS 


SLEEPLESS SALESMAN. 


o——- 


Estimates and Advice in Selecting Adver- 


tising Mediums — of Local, National or 
Foreign Circulation — will be given 


Promptly on Application. 


E. KIMBALL NUNN’S 
GENERAL ADVERTISING 
179 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BALDNESS 
And its causes cured by 
SEMMES’ 


Electric Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry oz brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H, R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are uot afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 


48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 
Call for testimonials of physicians. 


121 Broad st., 


Others may 
come and others may go, but this goes on for- 


Where there are no 
agents we will send express paid on receipt of 


AGENCY, 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 p. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec, 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— ¥irst Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


Altauist Meetings are held evesy Sunday 
at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th 
street, St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free 
discussion on all subjects relating to the 
welfare and improvement of society. All 
liberal and progressive men and women are 
invited, Seats free, 


CLIMAX AUTOMATIC GELLAR 
“Sys DRAINER, 


A CHEAP 
Reliable 


pits, etc. 
and carries 
Kee thot / it into the 

—~_4a,, Vp 
CLIMAX Sy street or sewer. 
CAS MACHINE AND MIXER 


STANDS AT THH HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, etc. 


Wri.e for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE AN, KEN”. Paltimore, Md. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 
Keep in the Middle of the Road. 


Circu'ation, 4100. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Myer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF TIIE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plet, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s Scheme ”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1891. 

The autnor, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Noy. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved withont the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and _ polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 


J. S. Ogilvie, Publisher, 
57 Rose Street, N.Y. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap, 


(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 
———— 0-———_ 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 

Lynn Item: One cannot peruse the lines 
without appreciation of the smooth and grace- 
ful diction and poetic expression rising fre- 
quently to the sublime ; but the work will be 
best appreciated for its unveiling of a vivid 
picture, the truth of which will be disputed 
only by the blind. 

The New Nation: This is an everyday story, 
but the moral of meritorious poverty drawn by 
John T. Broderick in his brochure ‘‘ The Vag- 
rant of Lover’s Leap,”’ lifts it out of the com- 
monplace. ‘‘ The Vagrant” is both a nation- 
alistic sermon and a literary effort of notable 
merit. 

Price 25 cents. Address 

New NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


OLD BOOKS! GLO MAGAZINES! 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING, 
924% West Harrison St., Chicago. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 
6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 

O—— 

Niugara Falls Route. 


Lv. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 
West Shore, Grand Trunk and 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving in Chicago 4.50 P.M. next afternoon. 
Fyrst-Ciass Fare, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 
to Johnsoaville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago, 


Fitchburg Depot, 
9 a.m. 


Montreal Line. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 P.m., next evening, only 
one night out. FARE, $18.00, First Cuass. 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Southern Division, 
11.00 a.m. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 
tral Verment, Grand Trunk 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 
Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 
night out. Fare, $18.00, First CLass. Has 
Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Fitchburg Depot, 
1030 net 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Daily, Sunday included. 
Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, 
3.00 p.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 P.M. 
FARE, Firsr CiAss, $21.00. Has Sleeping 
Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 a.m., the second 
morning. First CLass FARe, $21.00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 
change, 


Fitchburg Depot, 
1.00" ' 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Concord & Mon- 
7.15 p.m. treal, Central Vermont, 
Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 pM. Firsr CLASS 
FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
‘Car Montreal to Chicago. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’) Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’l Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


KEAD 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE 


New England 
Magazine. 


One of the most beautifully illustrated 
Magazines published in America. 


Circulation more than doubled the past year. 

The gain was made solely upon the merits 
of the Magazine. 

No pains or expense are spared to make this 
one of the leading Magazines of the country. 

New Englanders are all over the country, 
and with them you find the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. * 


It pleases them and what pleases them 
pleases the whole American people. 

The Magazine makes a specialty of New 
England subjects, but much attention is 
always given to subjects of universal interest. 

In range of topics the New ENGLAND MAG- 
AZINE has no limit. 

Interesting and beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticles on the country, from ocean to ocean, are 
constantly being published. 


What Some of the Leading Journals Think of it. 


The New England Magazine has risen 
steadily in character and value and importance 
during the year, and the closing number is 
one of the best that has ever been issued. — 
Boston Herald. . 

Not only New England but the whole coun- 
try, should be grateful for the conservation of 
our history in the pages of the New England 
Magazine.— Boston Journal. 

The New England Magazine shows abun- 
dan} reason for existence on local scores.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The New England Magazine is forging ahead 
with pold strokes.— New York World. 


Agents Wanted. Terms Furnished on Application. 
A sample eopy of the magazine will be sent 
to any address free. 
New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


The Necessity and Advantages of 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
’ to the corruptions and des- 

potism of Railway Cor- 
porations, by 


THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 


copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates, 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


UN Tele certare 


JOURNAL OF 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Hight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 
currant topics. $1 a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 

Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO,., Pubs. 175 Dearborn St., Chicaoo 


UNION CONSTRUCTION CO, 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage, 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving systein. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
net Agents Guarantee Cer- 

$ tificates from Com- 
pany. 


113 Devonshire St. - - 
BOSTON, MASS. 
F. J. STARK, Treasurer. F. L. UNION, Engineer. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM. 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 


See geese: 


Room 7. 


The growing interest in nationalism has 
created a demand for a literature which 
clearly explains the movement, and since a 
large mass of the people do not have the leis- 
ure to give to the reading of a voluminous 
treatise, it is quite necessary that the subject 
be presented to them in as concise a manner 
as possible. The ‘‘Exposition’’ contains a 
clear and compreheasive state of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the po- 
litical, economic and ethical standpoints and 
also its relations to modern social reforms. 

The publication appears in a _ 16-page 
pamphlet, and in order to give it a wide circu- 
lation, it is offered at the low price of 5 cents 
per copy, or $4 per hundred. Please send 
orders to 


Miss DianA HIRSCHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Phila , Pa. 


Charl, Bra <bEnevolene MQ norBatisfy thexAmencan Workman 
oa Simple jusuce P09 cigyt Ad ay mare 
—_—_—. 

An exponent of labor thought and philosophy. 
Able editorials on the problems of the day from 
the workingman’s point of view. A strictly first- 
class, illustrated, semi-monthly journal. A staft 
of able contributors. All the news of the labor 
world, Popular everywhere. Reached a sworn 
circulation of 7,400 copies in its fifth issue. 

Among the special features for 1893 will be a 
series of articles on the ‘Rise of the Working- 
man,” tracing the struggle for living wages from 
the time when, centuries ago, the laboring people 
were paid 4 cents a day and were imprisoned and 
branded with hot irons for trying to improve their 
condition, Another series of articles, running 
through the entire year, will be of an educational 
nature and attractively teach lessons of the in- 
dustrial development and general history of the 
country. These two features alone make the 
AGE OF LaBor invaluable to the student of labor 
affairs. 

The large circulation enables the managers ta 
lower the price to $1.50 a year. No free copies. 
Two months trial for ro cents, in coin or stamps. 


THE AGE OF Lasor, 
38 and 40 W. Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILI 


